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did not follow. Yet free speech would, perhaps, be neces-
sarily restrained.

The condition of things is bad, but it is attributable in
a degree to the nature of our institutions. Our people will
go violently into the elections. The few outspoken Union
men, numerically weak, insist that they must be the con-
trolling power in the Rebel States, although in a minority,
and they expect to secure this by military instrumentality
exercised by the Federal Government, which is to put
down the majority by the bayonet.

August 3, Friday. I had a letter last evening from Secre-
tary McCulloch, inclosing copy of one addressed to the
President, requesting that Commodore S. P. Lee might be
put on the Lighthouse Board in place of Admiral Davis,
who had consented to retire. The intrigue and the impu-
dence of the thing annoyed me excessively. McCulloch is
guiltless of intentional wrong, but is, unaware, the instru-
ment of Lee, who has moved his father-in-law, Blair, in the
matter. I wrote a strong remonstrance to the President
and also to McCulloch against this mischievous and de-
moralizing scheme. The President and McCulloch both
spoke to me on the subject to-day, neither having received
my letter. The President wished me to dispose of Lee as I
pleased. Said he was a great annoyance to him. McCul-
loch said he cared nothing about Lee, but was willing to
oblige Mr. Blair.

Stanton read telegrams in Cabinet from General Sheri-
dan concerning New Orleans disturbances. Stanton mani-
fested marked sympathy with the rioters, and the Presi-
dent and others observed it. There is little doubt that the
New Orleans riots had their origin with the Radical
Members of Congress in Washington. It is part of a de-
liberate conspiracy and was to be the commencement of
a series of bloody affrays through the States lately in rebel-
lion. Boutwell and others have stated sufficient to show
their participation in this matter. There is a determina-